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featured window: 


. ES bAP LISM OF 
ORE LORD. 


The picture on the preceding page shows the Baptistry of St. 
Priscilla’s Church in Chicago, Ill. Dominating this area is the 
powerful window in stained glass depicting St. John baptising 
Our Lord. 

This work was designed and executed by artists of the Daprato 
Studios, N. Y. C. It is one of a series of ten windows in the Church, 
all of which are in harmony and tend to heighten the sacred 
atmosphere. 

The figures of the Lord and St. John are in antique glass. 
Immediately around them are large sections of brilliant unpainted 
yellow, which is used to represent the Light of Heavenly Grace 
that is always associated with the Sacrament of Baptism. Flowing 
along through the bottom panels is the River Jordan with its 
foliage lined banks. To the right of Our Lord is the symbol of the 
Holy Ghost and Fis Seven Gifts which tie in with the central 
theme of the Baptism. 

Streamers of deep blue glass extend out to either side from 
the figures. They are used to symbolize the sky and firmament. 
Set in each small blue frame is a jewel-like piece of red glass. The 
banner held by St. John has a light blue background on which is 
a red cross. 

The glass making up the background in the window is prin- 
cipally a combination of opaline and clear with spots of American 
Flemish and cathedral glasses. By using opaline, which is an an- 
tique with an opal flash on one side, it is possible for the window 
to achieve a night effect. When the Church is artifically lighted 
from the inside the opaline reflects enough light to show its colors. 

As the window is on ground level the designers had to con- 
sider the natural setting that was present. Several large sections 
of clear pieces were used so that nature could enhance the beauty 
of the glass. A close inspection of the picture will disclose that the 
trees outside can be seen above the figures of Our Lord and St. John 
as well as to the right and left of the figures. 

The Church was designed by Barry and Kay, architects from 


Chicago. 


Invocation by the Rev. Father Lawrence Gibson 
Opening the Fiftieth Convention of the 


Stained Glass Association of America 


“God said, ‘Let there be light!’ And there was light. And God 
saw that the light was good.” Words from the first book of the 
Holy Bible. 


Look down with favor, Almighty God, upon us, Thy humble 
servants. Truly we are Thy humble servants, for the vocation, the 
profession, of this group is to serve and to treat, with delicacy and 
reverence, that first and most noble product of Thy material crea- 


tion—light itself. 


Thy light, with all its effects of consoling the sick, soothing 
the uneasy, delighting the artist, encouraging the unhappy. Thy 
light, with its infinite graduation of shades and color, so that color 


is truly light incarnate. 


Thy light, with its seasonal changes whereby we are elated by 
the light of springtime, exalted by the light of summer, mellowed 
by the sweetness of autumn, saddened by the melancholy of winter. 
Even the daily light which You send us affects our state of mind, 
as we pass from the pure and serene joy of dawn through the exalta- 


tion of full day to the serenity of evening. 


Using this, Thy light, we join with the great artisans of the 
centuries under the illustrious patronage of St. Luke, and we beg 
Thy blessing upon our humble efforts to inspire men to a love of 


Your creation, of Your teachings, and of You. Amen. 
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editorial: 


DUTY-FREE ART 


It now appears, after a long struggle by art gallery and museum 
directors, collectors and others, that tariff laws regulating the im- 
portation of works of art are to be liberalized. 

Although “art” in a traditional sense has long been allowed 
to enter the United States free of duty, the present controversy 
centers around Customs Bureau interpretations of just “What is 
a work of art?” Obviously this does not include much of the work 
being turned out by present day impressionists and modernists 
who in many cases use unconventional materials to portray their 
subjects. 

Customs inspectors refuse to recognize much of this “avant- 
garde” work as art and impose the lawful, 20% of declared value, 
duties. Modern art collectors claim this impedes the cultural de- 
velopment of the country and holds us up to ridicule by more 
advanced, artistically, countries. 

Steps to clarify and broaden the definition of art were taken 
Jast February when Senators Javits (R., N. Y.) and Douglas (D. 
Il.) introduced a bill to up-date Customs Bureau standards and 
interpretations. This effort was foiled, however. as all revenue bills 
must originate in the House. (If passed, the bill would have meant 
a loss of revenue. ) 

The persistent Senators bided their time until] March when the 
House passed a bill admitting. duty-free, foreign tourist literature. 
They then tacked their own “art bill” on to this measure as an 
amendment. Later, in April, Rep. Flood (Pa.) introduced a sepa- 
rate, similar bill. Hearings were held by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on the original measure in July. 

Now the guestion comes up as to just how liberal the new rules 
will be. Will the pendulum swing in the complete opposite direc- 
tion? Will the flood-gates be opened to everything, no matter how 
remote or far-fetched, that might possibly be called art? 

It is important that Congress clearly and precisely define what 
it means and intends. No possible loopholes must be left that would 
permit competitive, commercial products to slip in under the guise 


of “works of art.” [eG 


article: 


THE HISTORICAL WING Ny 
Oe dole, 
CALIFORNIA MASONIC 
MEMORIAL SRE MERE 


By Brooks Clement 


(Mr. Clement is an artist, craftsman and 
associate of Mr. Emile Norman ) 


One of the most outstanding and impressive features of the 
California Masonic Memorial Temple on Nob Hill in San Fran- 
cisco is the huge historical window, done in an entirely new tech- 
nique termed endomosaic. Designed by California artist Emile 
Norman, and executed by the artist and his associate over a period 
of three years, it is 48 feet high and 45 feet wide. 


The window was commissioned by the Trustees of the build- 
ing and architect Albert F. Roller of San Francisco. Norman and 
his associate spent almost a full year in intensive research, reading 
through fifteen volumes of Masonic history and lore, in order to 
obtain a complete understanding of the subject matter. The win- 
dow, which is shown in the photograph on Page 7, depicts the 
coming of Masonry to California and its subsequent part in the 
state’s growth and development. 


Surmounting the central section, in a dominant position, is the 
All-Seeing Eye which governs the sun and the moon, the stars, 
the comets and man (represented by the heart), and everything, 
in fact, under the firmament by which it is surrounded. Immedi- 
ately below this are seven important Masonic symbols. Beneath 
them is the large central figure representing the Master Mason of 
today, the culmination of Masonic history. Around this central 
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W tndow—Masonic Memorial Temple atop Nob Hill, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


figure are depictions of the tools and facilities with which modern 
Masons work, and illustrative of California’s economy and in- 
dustry. 


To the left and right of the central figure are representations of 
the wayfarer and the seafarer—important in Masonic and Cali- 
fornia history. The first wayfarer is seen holding a fruit, represent- 
ing the farmer, rancher and agricultural riches of the state. The 
second holds a musket and powder horn, representative of the 
hunter and trapper, the land trader and overland scout. The third 
holds the miner’s pick, symbolizing the gold mines and the miners 
of the gold rush era. 


To the left of this group of wayfarers will be found eight vig- 
nettes of scenes dating from 1840 to the present. The first scenes 
portray the crossing by covered wagons over the great plains on 
the trek to California. Above this are two scenes showing the first 
and second Masonic Lodges in Calfiornia as they looked when 
first organized. Above this is a scene representative of the little 
red schoolhouse, symbolizing the free, tax-supported public school 
system. Next to this appears an early San Francisco Masonic Lodge 
building. And above can be seen the Capitol at Sacramento and a 
scene depicting some modern methods of transportation. 


In the seafaring group, to the right of the Master Mason, the 
first figure, holding a compass, symbolizes the early sea captains 
and seaman. The next figure is shown holding a rolled charter, 
symbolic of the arrival of the first Lodge charters by sea. The final 
figure represents the agriculturalist of the sea, the fisherman. 


The vignettes located on the seafarer’s side begin at the bottom 
with a depiction of the early schooners which came around the 
horn, in the China trade, coming thence to California by way of 
Hawai. Above this is a scene of some of the early steamboats 
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Texture Detail—Section of Branch and Leaves of Acacia Tree 


which followed after the sailing vessels; and a view of the wharf 
at San Francisco in the late 1800's. Above this are still other boats, 
indicative of the importance of the sea, and of the nautical flavor 
of the city; and a pictorial representation of Colton Hall, home of 
the first Constitutional Convention at Monterey. The top vignettes 
depict some modern ocean liners and a view of the Golden Gate 


Bridge. 


Above and below the main theme of the window will be seen 
a frieze of symbols, including the American Flag and the Bear 
Flag of the California Republic. Below the lower frieze, at the base 


y 


of the window, are various stratas of the earth, composed of the 
actual soils and gravels of the 58 counties in California plus the 
Islands of Hawaii, symbolizing the great antiquity of the Masonic 
Fraternity. On either side of the window will be seen a stylized 
acacia tree, another important Masonic symbol, with its roots firmly 
implanted in the solid earth of antiquity and its lofty branches 
reaching up into the blue firmament above. 


Beneath the entire window, plate glass doors give access to a 
balcony providing a panoramic view of much of the city. 


The art of endomosaic has been originated by Emile Norman, 
and while it has some heritage in the age-old craft of stained glass, 
it is, nevertheless, a very recent development and is an entirely 
new concept in the use of colored glass. As the name (coined by 
Norman) indicates, it is an inner mosaic. In the main, this mosaic 
consists of powders, granules, chips and tesserae of colored glass 
encased inside a plastic panel three-fourths inch or more in thick- 
ness. But other materials are used also. As an example, the Masonic 
Temple window contains, besides glass—copper, brass, precious 
metals, wood and fabrics. Shells are used as are slabbed mineral 
specimens and various sands, gravels and actual earths. 


The technique used in creating endomosaics employs various 
plastics, resins and binders, some of which have only become avail- 
able within the last decade. The process is constantly evolving, 
with new devices and techniques still being learned; and it would 
be beyond the scope of this article to try to present a detailed de- 
scription of methods or procedures. The plastic material used is 
Plexiglas, a product of Rohm and Haas Company. A textured sheet 
is laid over a light table and the tesserae and other materials which 
make up the design are cemented into place—metal, parchment, 
felt, linen, silk, natural foliage, shells and sea life, plus any of 
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Sun Detail—Background Circles Sliced from Plastic Tubing, Design 
Composed of Irregular Glass Tesserae and Granules 
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some 90 colors of glass, used flat or on edge, or crushed and sieved. 
The entire design is then cast in a liquid plastic and the second 
sheet of plastic is bonded on. Various thermal and exothermic 
cures take place before the final completion of the panel. 


The result has a dimension of motion. As you move back and 
forth in front of an endomosaic, light broken up by the outer tex- 
ture as it enters the panel, refracts in all directions from the various 
facets of the particles of colored glass creating unusual and extra- 
ordinary effects of color and texture to the viewer. 


Consisting of forty-five separate panels, the window covers the 
entire southeast wall of the entrance foyer. It is almost three 
stories in height, and the steel frames are five and one-half inches 
deep to compensate for wind loads, with the mullions a mere two 
and three-quarter inches wide. Head, sill and jambs are set flush 
into the white marble walls and columns. The individual panels 
hang in place in a cork-neoprene gasket, allowing clearance for 
expansion and contraction. A balcony, extending entirely around 
the foyer, a little more than half way up the height of the window, 
permits the viewer to leisurely examine its details and designs. 


Since it is possible to use fairly large sections in endomosaic, 
Norman took full advantage of the freedom of design afforded 
him in this case and, as may be seen in the accompanying photo- 
graphs, the mullions become so completely integrated into the 
overall design that they are practically lost to view. His ingenious 
and successful method of conveying to the viewer an instantaneous 
feeling of masonry by using a bold block design, tempered by the 
graceful, arching blue firmament and green foliage, is a rare 
achievement. And some of the colors resulting from mixing vari- 
ous shades of granules and powders almost defy description. 


The window has been in place for little more than a year, but 
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it has already become a land mark on Nob Hill. It marks an impor- 
tant milestone in the use of glass colorings. Emile Norman has 
never intended for the art of endomosaic to compete with nor rival 
the breath-taking beauty of stained glass, but rather considers it as 
a valid, artistic expression of the materials of our age. He is look- 
ing forward to many more applications of this technique, and he 
would like nothing better than to have an opportunity to collab- 
orate with members of the Stained Glass Association who may be 
interested in pursuing further, in their own studios, the fascinating 


possibilities of endomosaics, to the mutual advantage of all. 


Abraham Lincoln on AMERICA: “Fellow-citizens, we cannot 
escape history. We... will be remembered in spite of ourselves. 
No personal significance or insignificance can spare one or an- 
other of us. The fiery trial through which we pass will light us 


down, in honor or dishonor, to the latest generation.” 


“Wise men carry their knowledge as they do their watches; not 


for display but for their own use.” 
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report: 


BUSINESS MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 


The following is a resume of the general business meetings 
of the SGAA, held at the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, during 
the 50th Convention. 


JUNE 16, 1959— 


The meeting was called to order by President John Weaver. 
There were 14 members present and 18 members represented 
by proxies. 


Mr. F. P. Oppliger presented a favorable report on the financial 
status of the Association. 


The Committee report on Craft Relations and Apprentice 
Training was given by Mr. Harold W. Cummings, Chairman (see 
complete report elsewhere in magazine). 


The Membership Committee report was given by Chairman 
Otto Winterich. He reported that there was one full membership 
and eight associate memberships being held pending action by the 
Executive Committee. 


The Governmental Relations Committee report was presented 
by Chairman Robert Rambusch. The work of the Association’s 
legal counselors was reviewed and the recommendation made that 
they be retained for another year. 


During the discussion it was brought out that (1) many peo- 
ple, including Congressmen, do not know that faceted glass (glass 
set in concrete) is made in the United States; (2) the Association 
should agree on a definition for glass set in concrete and then use 
it exclusively—example: faceted glass. 


The Public Relations and Education Committee report was 
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given by Chairman Henry Lee Willet. He reviewed the various 
exhibits, lectures, etc. that had been sponsored by the Association 
during the past year. 


Convention Chairman J. Wm. Rundstrom briefly discussed 
the Convention program. Mr. Winterich announced that next 
years meeting would be held at the Wade Park Manor Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio on June 21, 22 and 23. 


The Executive Secretary’s and Editor’s report was given by 
Mr. J. G. Lloyd. He reviewed the activities entered into since 
assuming these positions. A rather lengthy discussion of the Asso- 
ciation’s magazine was presented, which included recommendations 
for changes and improvements. 


A report was read from Col. Karl Lamb in relation to his posi- 
tion as the Association’s counselor to the Chamber of Commerce. 
It read in part: 

“The Chamber of Commerce is certainly sympathetic with 
our problem (imported glass) and has said that it will follow 
legislation and do whatever it can legally do within its province.” 
However, “It is claimed that the Chamber is not permitted to take 
action thereon because of the interpretation of its By-Laws by 
which the Chamber can take no position on tariffs or quotes on 
particular commodities or products.” 


Fred Oppliger tendered his resignation as the Association’s 
General Secretary: “As I step down to take a seat in the back row, 
I will have many fine memories and assure you my interest will 


be as great as in the past.” 


JUNE 17— 


The site for the 1961 Convention was discussed. By a vote 
it was decided that San Juan, Puerto Rico, would be the first choice 
with Mackinac Island as the second choice. 
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Further discussion on Craft Relations and Apprentice Train- 
ing was held. Mr. Cummings said: “We want to know for the 
Stained Glass Association when you do apprentice someone be- 
cause we put this name in the file... . We want to give them the 
proper credit if they have served an apprenticeship.” 


Mr. Henry Willet discussed the Church Architectural Guild 
meeting, to be held in Minneapolis next year. 


A motion was passed that the law firm of Barnes, Richardson 
and Colburn be retained for another year. 


The Nominating Committee submitted the following candi- 
dates for office and they were approved: John D. Weaver—Presi- 
dent, Harold W. Cummings—lst Vic President, Bernard O. 
Gruenke—2nd Vice President, J. Wm. Rundstrom—Treasurer, 
Wm. H. Oppliger—General Secretary, new Executive Committee 
members—Crosby Willet and Edmund Serbicki. 


The following resolutions were presented by the Resolutions 
Committee and approved: 


(1) “That Article VI of the By-Laws, entitled Special Com- 
mittees, be amended as follows, ‘Whether appointed by the Presi- 
dent or elected by the Executive Committee, the Chairman of all 
special committees shall be members of the Executive Committee 
or Fellows (preceding two words added ), and shall have the right 
to select their own associates.’ ” 


(2) “That Article III, Section la, headed Active, be added to 
as follows: “To qualify for Active Membership in this organiza- 
tion, an applicant shall have been actively engaged in the craft of 
designing and making stained glass windows for a minimum of 
three (3) years and shall be screened by the Membership Com- 
mittee which shall inquire into the prospective members’ general 
reputation for integrity, good morals, financial responsibility, and 
honest craftsmanship of such a nature to reflect credit on this 
organization. 


“Specific examples of a prospective member’s representative 
work should be cited to the Membership Commitee for examina- 
tion, together with photographs and the names of the architects 
and owners, so that his reputation may be more adequately verified 
and recognized.’ ”’ 


Resolutions were presented and approved making Fred Op- 
pliger and Henry Willet “Fellows” in the Association. 


It was discussed and understood that the program for the new 
year would be financed on the same basis as last year. 


PHOTOGRAPH PROJEGH. 


Custom Studios, New York, specialists in church photography, 
have announced that they are preparing a collection of Stained 
Glass Window photographs. 


These pictures will be taken in various churches throughout 
the United States where SGAA members have done work. They 
intend to eventually have a collection of several hundred repre- 
sentative American stained glass windows down on film. 


When the project is completed the series will be made avail- 
able for exhibit purposes, to the membership of the Stained Glass 
Association, as well as to other interested organizations. 


It is hoped that the members whose windows are to be photo- 
graphed will fully cooperate in making the project a success. 


Ly 


letter: 


WASHINGTON GAPEHERR A 


Dear Mr. Weaver: 


On behalf of the Chapter and the Building Committee of 
Washington Cathedral, I would like to express sincere gratitude 
for the immensely attractive addition to the Stained Glass Work- 
shop exhibit in the Cathedral museum. 

Much of the work on the exhibit, which was placed in the 
museum by your Association a few years ago and dedicated as a 
permanent part of che museum in December 1956, was done by 
Mrs. Fredrica Fields, Liaison Member of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Stained Glass Association. Mrs. Fields worked tire- 
lessly on the installation. At the time of dedication she urged re- 
placing the two rather inadequate cases temporarily housing the 
exhibit with four new cases designed to show off the materials to 
full advantage. With members of the Cathedral staff, Mrs. Fields 
and the Lank Woodworking Company, a local firm (worked out 
plans for the new cases. They were delivered recently and are a 
beautiful addition to the Workshop. Now the components of each 
step showing how a stained glass medallion is made are displayed 
most artistically; and so eye-catching is the quality of the new 
cases that we have heard more favorable comments than ever about 
the exhibit from the thousands of visitors who pass through the 
museum each day. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Fields for her imaginative and inval- 
uable aid with this project, and to the Association for its sincere 
interest and contribution. This is an outstanding display that is 
doing much to strengthen appreciation of the stained glass industry. 


Sincerely yours, 


FRANCIS B. SAYRE, JR., Dean 
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let’s get acquainted: 


GZs EARS .OUNG” 
A MODICUM OF HISTORY FROM THE 
J. & R. LAMB STUDIOS 


By Craig Kendall 


(Mr. Kendall is a critic and writer on the arts) 


The so-called “Gothic Revival” was in full sway in England 
in the early 1850's. This included not only a revived interest in 
Gothic Art but a vital religious revival as well, which had active 


repercussions in America. 


Joseph Lamb, the founder of the Lamb Studios, was born in 
England but was brought to the United States, with his younger 
brother Richard, by his parents, when a very small child. His 
father, a well-known landscape architect in England, had been 
commissioned to lay out the famous “Niblo’s Gardens” in what 
was then “little old New York.” There Jenny Lind sang, and many 


of the great actors, singers, and orators of the day appeared. 


Later, as a young man, Joseph Lamb returned to England for 
a time and became very much engrossed in the religious revival 
there. This interest was so great that he first thought of going into 
the ministry, but then finally decided to make the art of the church 
his life work. Returning to New York he established, with his 


brother Richard, the firm of J. and R. Lamb, in the year 
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1857. This name was 
later changed to the 
J. and R. Lamb Stu- 
dios, which is the 
corporate name _ to- 


day. 


Karl Barre’ Lamb, 
the President of the 
Lamb Studios, repre- 
sents the third gen- 
eration, and his son, 
Charles A. Lamb 
(one of the direc- 
tors), the fourth gen- 


eration, to carry on 


the company, which 


Original Lamb Studios 
has always been Carmine Street, “Greenwich Village” 
New York, About 1857 


owned in full, and 
operated by the Lamb family. As Karl Lamb says, “Our company 
has lived through four major wars, starting with the Civil War, 
and only the Good Lord knows how many recessions and depres- 
sions. It has often been hard in my lifetime, and it must have often 
been very hard in certain periods of the past; yet we have never 
passed a weekly payroll in 102 years. We are very proud of this 
record, and it is one we hope, Deus Vult, we can continue for 


many more years to come.” 
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The Lamb Studios were located for nearly eighty years in New 
York City, but in 1935 moved to Tenafly, New Jersey, a suburb 
of New York, where was found the peace and quiet best suited to 
a religious artistic business, and a creative spirit. 


A fine new building, especially designed for a stained glass 
studio and shops was erected in 1956. The building has complete, 
uninterrupted light on all sides, so valuable for the selection and 
painting of stained glass windows. Provision was made for one 
window opening about thirty feet high and twenty-five wide, so 
very large windows can be shown and viewed in their entirety. 


The Lamb Studios have finished installations of their work in 
every state of the Union, including Alaska; also in the Episcopal 
Cathedral in Honolulu, in Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, and in a 
few foreign countries, including Japan. The Studios also have in- 
stalled windows in the Episcopal Cathedral in Manila, Philippine 
Islands, but they were destroyed by the Japanese in World War IL. 


It would seem, perhaps, out of place to list too many of the 
commissions of the Lamb Studios, but the mention of a few, most 
having historical or current significance, may be of interest. They 
are: 


All of the windows, over sixty in number, in the Leland Stan- 
ford University Chapel, installed in 1899, exactly sixty years ago. 
Although the entire roof and dome of this large building fell in 
at the time of the earthquake in 1907, remarkably enough the 
great majority of the windows were only very slightly damaged. 


The nave and vestibule windows for the two beautiful perma- 
nent chapels (the Protestant Chapel and the Catholic Chapel, in- 
cluding a rose window for the latter) at the Marine Corps Base at 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. 


A series of windows in the historic Old Mariner's Church in 
Detroit, Michigan. This, the oldest church in Detroit, was moved 


Al 


New Lamb Studios—Tenafly, N. J. 


by the city of Detroit and made part of its new Civic Center. 


The large three-light chancel window in Tuskegee Institute 
Chapel, the only window, as far as is known, that depicts the 
Spirituals. 

Windows in Columbia University, Cornell University, Lehigh 
University, Lafayette University, Drew University, Georgia School 
of Technology, Wells College and Skidmore College. 


A large transept window in Christ Church Cathedral, Salinas, 


Kansas, recently completed. 

The complete series of windows in Hollis Hills Temple, Hollis 
Hills, Long Island, in true contemporary style, including one in 
faceted glass. 


All of the windows, including a rose window and nave win- 
dows, in the Kit Carson Memorial Chapel of the Veteran’s Ad- 


Karl Barre Lamb Studies Window Being Made 
for St. Paul's Church, Watertown, N.Y. 
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ministration, Fort Lyon, Colorado. 


The complete series of windows in the new Highland Park 
Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas, and all of the side windows, in neo- 
Grec style, in the First Baptist Church, Richmond, Virginia, one 
of the largest Baptist churches in the South. 


A complete series in modernized Gothic design in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Tampa, Florida, including a very large West 
window, about 30-ft. high, one of the largest in Florida. 


The entire series of windows, including a rose window and 
twelve nave windows, in All Saints’ Chapel, Morris, New York. 
This is interesting historically because the chapel is one which is 
on the original grant of land given to the Morris family (who did 
so much to finance our American Revolution) by Queen Anne. 


While experienced in all the traditional schools of stained 
glass, the Lamb Studios have been doing much work in the last 
few years in contemporary stained glass, to meet the trend in 
modern church architecture. Two very recent examples designed 
and executed by the Studios are the complete series of windows 
for the large Catholic church of “Our Lady of Good Counsel,” 
and the complete series for the Chapel of the Austin Friary School, 
both in Detroit, Michigan. 


There has been much good in contemporary art through the 
ages, and the good of each age has lived on since the time of the 
Pharoahs. But there has also been much bad, and the problem for 
all of us today is to separate the wheat from the chaff. This, the 
honest and sincere stained glass artist and craftsman will try to do. 


While old in years and experience the Lamb Studios have 
placed an emphasis on youth. Over 50 per cent of the artists, glass 


Typical Window in Marine Corps Chapel Series, Camp LeJeune, N.C. 
Each of the Ten Archangels from the Old Testament are Depicted. 
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painters and craftsmen in the shops are young and have been 


trained entirely by the Studios, mostly since World War IL. 


In 1957 the Lamb Studios were signally honored by being 
picked by the “Voice of America,” from thousands of small com- 
panies, to represent the whole United States, as a typical, fine, old, 
but small American company, and its story was broadcast to all 
corners of the World, even behind the “iron curtain.” This broad- 
cast, as well as movies, taken in the Studio’s offices and shops, were 
sent to forty-five foreign countries in their own languages. The 
Voice of America’s language and moving picture experts spent 


three days at the Studios collecting their data. 


“Tam sure that all of us who are in the Stained Glass Craft,” 
said Karl Lamb, “realize that our craft represents much more than 
just ‘a business, notwithstanding the importance of that practical 
phase of the work. So we also like to think that here, in the Lamb 
Studios, we try to carry on the traditions of our founders, which 
were not only ‘art for art’s sake, but also art for The Lord’s sake. 
It was on this idea the Studios were started, so many years ago, 
and somehow we feel that if we can only try to remember it in 
this day and age that better and more s:ncere and honest work will 


result.” 


The Vision of St. Rita of Cascia made to come alive in the 
eloquent color tones of the unfired glass itself. 

One of the series for the Austin Friary, Detroit, Michigan. 
Robert L. Svoboda, Architect 


convention: 


DUCTAL SIMELIGH IS 
By Helen Hunt 


The 1959 SGAA Convention got off to a great start with 
what is now becoming the annual Blenko cocktail party. Bill and 
Marion's (Blenko) plane got in late so they were not on hand to 
give the first toasts, but arrived as the festivities went into full 
swing. 

The evening was spent in renewing old acquaintances and 
meeting the many new faces whose names were not familiar. 
Later some of us drove out past Sunset Strip (shades of T.V.) and 
had dinner at a gay little bistro. 


Tuesday morning was official registration time with the lobby 
of the Ambassador overflowing with stained glass people. Amidst 
the handshaking crowd could be seen Pres. John Weaver with his 
wife, Grace, and two children; Irene and Fred Oppliger and son, 
Bill; Ruth and Otto Winterich; the Willets — Henry, Muriel, 
Crosby, and Gussie; Mel Hoss; Vivian and Harold Cummings; 
Genevieve Seele with two of her boys. 


Bernie and Mary Ann Gruenke; Nancy and Bob Rambusch; 
our editor, Jack Lloyd, and wife, Ruth; the Schmitt’s from Chicago; 
Gary Hiemer; Don O’Duggan and Bob Murray from Boston; Karl 
and Lee Hunecke from San Francisco; the Serbicki’s and Hornsby’s 
from Chicago; Harold Holman—Fort Wayne; the Rossbach clan; 
Jan and Bob Carr; Marguerite Gaudin and Billie Prather from 
Philadelphia; the Jerry Douglas’; and oh, so many others. 


After signing in many took the opportunity to visit the inter- 


continued on page 33 


Katharine Lamb Tait Working on Windows for 
All-Saints’ Episcopal Church, Detroit, Mich. 
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convention: 


CONVENTIONSPICT@REs 


The pictures on the two preceding pages were taken at the 


Ambassador Hotel during the SGAA Convention in Los Angeles. 
Custom Studios photographers did the job. 


ic 
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Mr. and Mrs. Michael Schmidt (Nat’l Metallic Sash Co.) 
and party. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Weaver (Pgh. Stained Glass Studios) and 
family. 

Buffet line showing Mrs. F. P. Oppliger in foreground. 

and 8. Georgie Weaver celebrates his fourth birthday. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Hornsby ( Michaudel Studio—Chicago). 
Buffet line with John Weaver in foreground. 


Mr. and Mrs. Karl Hueneke (Century Stained Glass Studio 
—San Francisco). 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold W. Cummings (Cummings Studios— 
San Francisco). 

(L. to R.) Billie Prather (Willet Studios—Phila.), Marion 
Blenko (Blenko (Glass Co.), Marguerite Gaudin (Willet 
Studios ), Billie Blenko, Gussie Willet, Henry Willet, Crosby 
Willet, Genevieve Seele (St. Louis ) . 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred Oppliger ( Jacoby Studios—St. Louis). 


Copies of the pictures may be obtained at $1.00 per 
print. Send all orders to the Editor indicating the 
number shown on picture, quantity, and include 
check or M. O. (made out to Custom Studios). 
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esting and historic Judson Studios. 


That noon the gals took off for Bullock’s Wilshire store for 
a delightful luncheon and fashion show with our hostess, Muriel 
Rundstrom. Some stayed to shop but many dashed back to the 
hotel for a refreshing swim in the beautiful pool, which is sur- 
rounded by lovely tropical gardens and foliage. 


The luau (Hawaiian Dinner) was held by the pool that eve- 
ning and consisted of a strange and wonderful assortment of de- 
licilous Hawaiian dishes. Tables were bright with flowers and 
everyone wore their gayest colors. This was George Weaver's 
fourth birthday and a cake was brought in. Everyone sang, “Happy 
Birthday,” as the little boy beamed. 


Afterward we heard Henry Willet’s interesting and colorful 
report on last year’s fair in Poznan Poland. It included the showing 
of slides and a beautiful movie on the making of Polish stained 
glass a most sensitive production with haunting musical accom- 


paniment. 


Later in the evening many of the group went down to Olivera 
Street, the oldest in Los Angeles, to browse among the Mexican 
shops. That night was spent with romantic dreams of Old Mexico. 


Wednesday AM., after attending the business meeting for a 
time, some of the ladies stole out to make the trip to L.A.’s famed 
‘Farmers’ Market.” Here are shops displaying food and goods from 
all over the world. It defies description and has to be seen to be 
realized. We ate a lunch of luscious fruit served at tables shaded by 
bright umbrellas. 

That afternoon everyone piled into buses for a tour through 
a movie studio, a visit to the San Gabrielle Misson, and then on 
to the Huntington Museum and Library. Here we saw a Gutten- 
berg Bible and lingered long over Gainsborough’s famous paint- 


ings of “Blue Boy” and “Pinkie.” continued on next page 
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Returning to the hotel we all hurried to dress for the cocktail 
party around the pool. This was followed by dinner, dancing and 
wonderful entertainment by Dick Shawn and Vivian Delachiesa 
at the Cocoanut Grove. 


After the final business session Thursday morning we all em- 
barked for Disneyland, that fabulous place enjoyed by all children 
from four to eighty-four. This is no ordinary amusement park but 
a place of beautiful flowers, educational exhibits and authentic 
replicas of America’s past. The typical street, circa 1910, with 
its horse cars, buggies, general store, etc., brought back fond mem- 
ories tO many. 


Dinner that evening was at Knott’s Berry Farm where we all 
enjoyed charcoal grilled steaks done to individual specifications. 
Those who did not have 
to leave to catch early 
planes wandered 
through the attractive 
shops and visited the 
old western town which 
has been set up on the 


grounds. 


The time had now 
come for “goodbyes” 

. another convention 
was over. It had been 
a most successful and 
happy one due mainly 
to” the “efforts and 
thoughtfulness 
of Muriel and Bill 
Rundstrom. 


Muriel and Bil! Rundstrom 
(Judson Studios ) 


Convention Hosts 
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RECEN HP UBLICALIONS 


Stephen Bridges and Leroy H. Appleton, Symbolism In Liturgical 
Arts (N. Y.: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


Federico Chabod, Machiavelli and the Renaissance, trans. David 
Moore, bibl. A recent translation of a classic work. 


Eric Newton (ed.), Masterpieces of European Sculpture (N. Y.: 
H. N. Abrams). One hundred and seventy-seven reproductions 
of the best in sculpture. 


Henry Hope Reed, Jr., The Golden City (N. Y.: Doubleday). 
“Argument in the raging controversy over classical vs. modern 
fashion in architecture and the American arts.” 87 photo- 
graphs and illustrations. 


Takahashi Seiichiro (ed.), Kaigetsudo: circa 1700-1750 (Rut- 
land, Vt.: Charles E. Tuttle), illustrated. Japanese artists of 
the early 18th century. 


Arthur Zaidenberg, I/lustrating and Cartooning (N. Y.: Double- 
day ), illustrated. 


AiG EosOr UN TEREST 


The Cathedral Age (Spring, 1959), “Five Memorial Windows 
Lighten Turret Stairs.” 


The Christian Science Monitor (April 3, 1959), “Art Form De- 
vised: Stained Glass Simulated,” Seletha Brown. 


The Wall Street Journal (July 17, 1959), ‘Stained Glass, Long 
A Church Standby, Finds Many New Roles,” page |, Thomas 


W. Brush. 
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commuttee report: 


CRAFYE REVATIONS AND 
APPRENTIGE. RAINING 
ANNUAL REPORT 


by Harold W. Cummings, Chairman 


The work of the Craft Relations-Apprentice Training Com- 
mittee is something about which the membership in general 
appears to be not too well informed. Perhaps this is, at least in 
part, the fault of your Chairman. 


The most exciting and evident part of the Committee’s work 
is the Apprentice Competitions, which have been held in alternate 
years. 


These competitions have aroused public interest and received 
a great deal of publicity. At the present time the 1958 Apprentice 
Panels (judged last year in Philadelphia at our annual Conven 
tion) are in circulation under the sponsorship of the Western 
Association of Art Museums, so ably directed by Mrs. J. Glen 
Liston, Exec. Sec. Our Association members from the West should 
note this progressive step as this is the first time our Association 
has been able to circulate an exhibition west of the Mississippi for 
any substantial period. 


Other than this Apprentice Competition program the work 
of the Committee, concerning Apprentice Training, is largely a 
matter of meetings, both on the national and local levels, where 
training programs are evolved and, in time, set up for use. 


Recently some members have wished to know more about the 
Apprentice Training Program possibly because the entire Glass 
and Glazing field, including plate and window glass as well as 
auto glass installation work, has set up a national program which 
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we stained glass men have joined (as reported recently in this 
magazine). You should receive more information on this revised 
program just as soon as the new Stained Glass Apprenticeship 
Standards are printed. These were finally approved last April 14 
at a Chicago meeting of the National Joint Glaziers’ and Glass- 
workers’ Apprenticeship Committee, having previously been re- 
vised and submitted by the National Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee for Stained Glass. 


Mr. Eugene Kelley, Secretary of the latter Committee, writes 
on May 28, that the Dept. of Labor has evidently “found some 
money’ and are “receptive to printing the Standards now.” How- 
ever, we have been awaiting these Standards for so long that our 
incoming Executive Committee should consider the advisability 
of mimeographing sufficient copies to avoid further delay. (This 
was favorably acted on by the Executive Committee. ) 


It is now an established fact that the Glass and Glazing In- 
dustry (we do not like the word “industry” ) has a National Ap- 
prentice Training Program just as have the Carpenters, Painters, 
Printers, Brickmasons, Steel Fabricators, etc. There are thirteen 
Regional Offices of the U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, and the services of field representatives are available from 
these offices. 


Several of our fifty states have enacted State Apprenticeship 
laws and have established State Apprenticeship agencies with full- 
time directors. In some instances the Regional and State repre- 
sentative is one and the same man who is ready to help any indi- 
vidual apprentice and/or employer, including the setting up of 
programs locally. May we again emphasize the fact that the pro- 
gram is open to union and non-union shops, alike. 


* * * 


Regarding Craft Relations, the bulk of this work until re- 


ay, 


cently has been the assemblying of information to keep up to date 
the data sheet covering wage scales and Union agreements for 
the workers in the Stained Glass Craft throughout the United 
States. The assemblying of this data is not very exciting work, al- 
though it does require time—yes, patience—which has been con- 
tributed mostly by Mrs. Cummings. May we here publicly express 
our thanks to the many members who have given a great deal of 
help and co-operation in this task. 


Many of you will recall the rather strained relations which 
existed between the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America and our Stained Glass Association of 
America, when we attempted to co-operate on a publicity program 
a few years ago. You will also recall that the situation had im- 
proved to the point when, in 1958, the Brotherhood renewed its 
earlier practice of supplying half the funds for prizes for the Ap- 
prentice Competition. 


During the past year, following the rider to a Congressional 
Bill permitting stained glass for the Stamford, Conn. church to 
come in duty-free from France, several “private bills” have been 
proposed in Congress, such as for the Phoenix, Arizona and the 
Whittier, Calif. churches, as well as a public bill for the Erie, Pa. 
seminary, to permit the importation of duty-free windows. 


May we use this opportunity to publicly thank the Brother- 
hood and Mr. Bryce P. Holcombe, General Organizer, from Wash- 
ington, D. C. for the excellent service given in fighting for our 
mutual cause. We have with us today some of the correspondence 
with Mr. Holcombe which will give our members some indication 
of this co-operation. 


* * * 
The latest development, which comes under Craft Relations, is 
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the formation of the National Joint Trade Committee of the Glass 
and Glazing Industry. Since the amalgamation of the Glass Work- 
ers International Association of America with the Brotherhood, 
in 1915, there had never been an official meeting on a national 
level of the employers with a Union. 


At a meeting of our Executive Committee in Chicago, Janu- 
ary, 1958, your Chairman was given the green light to represent 
our Association in a meeting with other selected employers in 
June, 1958, in Chicago. Following more preliminary work, we 
employers sat down with the General Executive Board of the 
Brotherhood at the latter’s headquarters in Lafayette, Indiana, for 
a history-making session. This took place on December 2, 1958. 
Obviously, very little publicity was given this first meeting because 
no one knew whether we would ever have another. 


Mr. Bryce Holcombe attended this meeting, although he is not 
a member of the General Executive Board. Shortly thereafter, we 
began corresponding with Messrs. S. F. Raftery and Bryce Hol- 
combe regarding proposed duty-free bills presented in Congress. 


Mr. Holcombe’s most recent communication, dated June 8, 
1959, is most encouraging. 


Many problems arising on a national level cannot be handled 
by the National Joint Apprentice Committee because the problems 
concerned journeymen rather than apprentices. One instance that 
can be cited are the many cases of jurisdictional disputes now pend- 
ing regarding the Iron Workers vs. the Glaziers for the installation 


of glass and steel sash. 


At the December 2nd meeting it was decided to draw up a 
declaration of policy setting forth the intent and purpose of the 
National Joint Trade Board. 


Your Chairman again met with the employers in Chicago on 
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March 17, 1959, for further developing our position so that an- 
other meeting with the Brotherhood could be held prior to its an- 
nual Convention in August of this year. The next meeting between 
the employers and the Union hierarchy was to be held in Lafayette, 
Ind. on June 24, 1959. 

In closing my report, let me say that I have been active in the 
Stained Glass Association of America for many years and have 
gladly given much time, effort and financial contributions to this 
work, probably to the neglect in some instances of my own studio's 
work. 


My feeling has always been that the West Coast should be 
represented in the work of the Association. Now I regret that I 
must resign from this demanding Committee work. 


ROSSBACH & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Ventilators and Casements 


for Church Windows 


512-520 SOUTH WASHTENAW AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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announcements: 


Nee neNbIGE COMPE LiikiON 


It was decided at Los Angeles to hold the Fifth Biennial Ap- 
prentice Competition at next year’s SGAA convention in Cleve- 
land. It will be conducted under the same rules which prevailed 
at Philadelphia in 1958. 

All painters and glaziers throughout the country who will 
not have completed their apprenticeship training before June 1960, 
will be eligible to compete. The subject matter will be left to the 
discretion of each entrant. 


An official announcement and invitations with details as to 
size, shipping instructions and complete rules will be distributed 
before the end of the year. Another stimulating show is anticipated. 


SAUEREISEN No. 54 


POUR LAY CEMENT 


(Pat. Applied For) 


MOSAIC ART GLASS 
Windows and Walls 


Self-hardening—Ready for 
use in 24 hours. 


Gives excellent adhesion 
to glass. 


Water, fire and acid resistant 
Write for information and prices 


Tons used as Acidproof Concrete 


Sauereisen Cements Co. 


No. 54 being poured into form to embed Technical Cements, Industrial Compounds 
glass in desired design. PITTSBURGH 15, PA. 


dX 
nN 


NATIONAL 
METALLIC 
Aro Cae 


1510-12 FULTON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A Perfect Ventilator at last 


(sls 
WEATHERTIGHT 
SPECIAL 


(Patented October 27, 1917) 


Made exclusively by us, and con- 
ceded by those who have seen it, to 
be the best ventilator on the market. 


WE LEAD, OTHERS FOLLOW 


CAME LEAD 


WIRE SOLDER Qe SS EE tae bee 


GLASS COLORS GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 
Vinegar Tracing Black #1 SMOOTH ELECTRO-PLATED 
Without Gum Ly N6552 37 1G 
Bistre-Brown #1 U7 Sax tA 
Grey-Green #1 1/8ix575 
icone ay 


WHITE METAL ROLLING & STAMPING CORP. 


80 MOULTRIE STREET * BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 


All Came Lead and Solder made from Virgin Metals 


Write for Catalogue 


commuttee report: 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The following applications for Associate Membership have 
been received: 


John F. Eilers, Jr. 
6464 Mandalay Drive 
Parma Heights, Ohio 
Sponsor: John W. Winterich & Associates 


William McCauley 
Ben Lomond, Calif. 
Sponsor: Karl B. Lamb 


Mrs. Edward Martin 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Sponsor: Henry Lee Willet 


Frank Marchione 
4543 West Sprague Road 
North Royalton, Ohio 
Sponsor: John W. Winterich & Associates 


Robert E. Murray 
142 Orange Street 
Roslidale, Mass. 
Sponsor: John Terrance O'Duggan Studio 


Felix Senger 
1325 South 43rd Street 
Milwaukee, Ws. 

Sponser: Vernor Gruenke 


CrosBy WILLET, Chairman 
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LEO POPPER & SONS 


143-145-147 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 13 


AUNKETO@ Wie 
ENGLISH — FRENCH — GERMAN 


Flashed, Pot Metals, Reamy, Streaky, Venetian 
German Sheet Antique 


French Dalles 


English Crown Bullions 
Rondels Norman Slabs 


Heaton’s Vitreous Permanent Glass Stainers’ Colors 


Sanded Ruby 


YOUR OWN CHURCH... 


installations are your best salesmen... 


Natural color Photographs of your stained 
glass by CUSTOM STUDIOS’ staff of color 


specialists will help you to: 


@ Illustrate your presentations 
®@ Publicize your work 


@ and add prestige to your organization 


(CAS UIE Sica Ey ai el, 
Sage ele ee 
AEN sy ONbIBNS As 


| CROWN METAL COMPANY 
| 117 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


~” 
LITURGICAL ARTS 
A quarterly devoted to the arts at the service of the Catholic Church. 

It is the official organ of the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., which 

was founded in 1928. The Society is not operated for profit. 
In its pages have appeared articles and illustrations dealing with the planning, building, and 
decoration of churches; the renovating of existing buildings; the design and execution of sacred 
vessels, vestments, and statuary; also with music and other matters which are subject to liturgi- 


cal usage. 
Clergy, laity, artists — all can benefit from reading this quarterly. It is the only one of its kind 


in English. ro 
Yearly subscription is FIVE DOLLARS. 
A descriptive booklet will be mailed on request. 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 


7 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


CALIFORNIA 


Century Stained Glass Studios 
157 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 


Church Art Glass Studios 
359 Waller Street, San Francisco 


Cummings Studios 
475 Francisco Street, San Francisco 11 


Judson Studios 
200 South Avenue 66, Los Angeles 42 


Paul L. Phillips 
2353 N. Lincoln Avenue, Altadena 


ILLINOIS 


H. Eberhardt & Company 

2409 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Gianinni & Hilgart 

1359 North Noble, Chicago 


Michaudel Stained Glass Studio 
542 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 


INDIANA 
Capitol Glass Company, Inc. 


432 South Missouri Street, Indianapolis 


City Glass Specialty, Inc. 


2124 South Calhoun Street, Fort Wayne 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham 
1126 Boylston Street, Boston 


Charles J. Connick Associates 
9 Harcourt Street, Boston 


John Terrance O’Duggan Studio 
116 St. Botolph Street, Boston 15 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Stained Glass Works 
4831-33 Fort Street West, Detroit 


Grand Rapids Art Glass Company 


Fulton and Frost Streets, Grand Rapids 


MISSOURI 
Emil Frei, Inc. 


3934 South Grand Boulevard, St, Louis 


Jacoby Studios, Inc. 
822 Wilmington Avenue, St. Louis 11 


NEBRASKA 


Dworak Stained Glass Co. 
3161 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 5 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward W. Hiemer & Company 
140 Wabash Avenue at Crooks, Clifton 


J. & R. Lamb Studios 

225 County Road, Tenafly 
Payne-Spiers Studio 

48-54 East 13th Street, Paterson 4 


NEW YORK 


A. L. Brink 
165 East 88th Street, New York 


Daprato Studio, Inc. 
104-112 East 25th Street, New York 


George Durhan & Son 
115 East i8th Street, New York 3 


Fredrica H. Fields r 
218 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 1 


Henry Keck, Inc. Stained Glass Studio 
1010 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse 4 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 
145 St. Paul Street, Rochester 


Rambusch Decorating Company 
40 West 13th Street, New York 11 


NORTH CAROLINA 


High Point Glass & Decorating Co. 
High Point 


OHIO 
Franklin Art Glass Studio 
214 Oak Street, Columbus 
Poremba Stained Glass Studio 
20806 Aurora Road, Bedford 
G. C. Riordan & Company 
2116 Patterson Street, Cincinnati 14 
John W. Winterich & Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
D’Ascenzo Studios 

1602 Summer Street, Philadelphia 3 
Henry Hunt Studios 

1756 W. Carson Street, Pittsburgh 19 
Neff Chattoe Company 

931 Washington Street, Allentown 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 

Warden & McCartney St., Pittsburgh 20 


Willet Stained Glass Company 
3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 4 
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MEMBERSHIP (Continued ) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Independent Art Leaded Glass Co. 
213 Cemetery Street, Mannington 


WISCONSIN 
T. C. Esser Company 
3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 


Conrad Pickel Studios 
Box 287, Route No. 4, Waukesha 


Conrad Schmitt Studios 
1325 South 43rd Street, Milwaukee 14 


CANADA 


Bullas Glass, Ltd. 
15 Joseph Street, Kitchner 


MEXICO 


Ramon Montana 
Casa Montana, Apartado 92, Torreon, Coah. 


Rea ar OU REES) OF eS. Pia 


Insertion for Non-Advertisers, $5.00 per issue 
(Minimum Four Issues ) 


GLASS PAINTS AND STAINS 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 45-47 Park Place, 
New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York. 

L. Reusche & Co., 2 Lister Avenue, Newark 
New Jersey. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GALVANIZED STEEL BARS 

Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


South 


GLASS 


S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Blenko Glass Co., Milton, West Virginia. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


CAME LEAD AND SOLDER 

Crown Metal Co., 117 E. Washington St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

White Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., 
80-84 Moultrie St., Brooklyn, New York. 


GLASS JEWELS AND NOVELTIES 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York City. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, West Virginia. 


COLORED GLASS FOR SIGNS, ETC. 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, 
Indiana. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 

The Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden 
City, W. Va. 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUE GLASS 

S. A. Bendheim Co., Inc., 122 Hudson St., 
New York, New York. 

Leo Popper & Sons, 143 Franklin Street, 
New York, New York. 


METALLIC SASH AND VENTILATORS 

National Metallic Sash Co., 1510-12 Fulton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Rossbach & Sons, Inc., 512-520 South 
Washtenaw Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

J. Sussman, 625 E. Sth Street, New York 9, 
New York. 


ZINC CAMES AND CHANNELS 
Chicago Metallic Sash Co., 4901 South 
Austin Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Mrs. L. W. Almy 
Denver, Colorado 


C. Bryce Anderson 
Oak Grove, Oregon 


Dr. C. Harry Atkinson 
New York, N.Y. 


S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 


Mrs. S. A. Bendheim 
New York, N.Y. 
W.H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
Mrs. W.H. Blenko 
Milton, West Virginia 
William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, W est Virginia 
Mrs. William Blenko, Jr. 
Milton, W est Virginia 
John Boertlein 
Washington, D.C. 


Ernest Bonanno 
Milton, Massachusetts 


John P. Boone 
Claremont, California 


James A. Bosland 

Wyckoff, New Jersey 
Admiral Jack F. Bowling 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
David Bramnick 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvina 
Stephen Bridges 

Pleasantville, New Y ork 
E. Elizabeth Bruder 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


Lillian D. Bryan 
Cambridge, Maryland 


Wilbur H. Burnham, Jr. 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


Frankie Byrne 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Roy A. Calligan, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Lt. Col. Carroll S. Carter, Sr. 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Joseph G. Cincik 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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William S. Clark 


Jenkinstown, Pennsylvania 


Lee A. Cook 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Mrs. Vivian O. Cummings 
Belvedere, California 


Raymond A. DeHaven 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 


George de Ris 
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THE STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Summary of Principles 


Inasmuch as the stained glass craft is one of the hand-maids of archi- 
tecture, this association favors the principles of architectural direction in 
the matter of the selection of the design and in the purchase of stained 


glass. 


We believe that ideal conditions fostering mutual confidence, econ- 
omy, and the best practical procedure will prevail when only one craftsman 
studies the problem with the architect and owner. Should such craftsman 
fail to satisfy the architect or owner with his sketches, we believe that he 
should withdraw, without compensation, thus permitting another crafts- 


man to enjoy the full cooperation of the architect and owner. 
y 


Any one of our members will be glad to assist in the setting up of a 
budget and will give advice as to the practical size and number of sketches 


needed. 
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